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the great reading problem is to know how to cultivate in children
the power of being able to grasp the significance of what is placed
before them in print, to judge of its value, and make the best
use of it

Mental development, in so far as it is reflected in reading
ability, will be revealed accordingly in two ways: in an ever-
increasing mastery of the mechanical difficulties of word-recogni-
tion,, a mastery which will be manifested in one of its aspects
by speed and accuracy in oral delivery, and in a power of being
able to use books of increasing difficulty for the purpose of find-
ing and seizing a writer's meaning, both in its general intention
and in its precise significance.

2. THE BEST AGE FOR BEGINNING TO LEARN TO 4 READ
Professor John Dewcy once maintained that eight years of age
was the best age for children to begin to learn to read, but this
was more than forty years ago. To-day we should say that
chronological age is less significant than mental age in deter-
mining reading ability. John Stuart Mill was only an extreme
instance among large numbers of children who have learned to
read well long before being sent to school The truth is that the
age at which children first learn to read depends partly upon
how far they have matured mentally (a matter of intelligence as
well as chronological age) and partly upon how far their environ-
ment has helped to make the art of reading a desirable thing to
acquire. The Board of Education Consultative Committee's
Report Infant and Nursery Schools (I933)1 contains a reference to
an American inquiry from the results of which we ought perhaps
to conclude that there is one best age for all children to begin
to learn to read, the age of six and a half.2 But we can accept
this conclusion as a sound one only by (a) ignoring the intellec-
tual potentiality and (b) disregarding the nature of environment.
For where a child is unlikely to reach a mental age much in
excess of six and a half, or where his linguistic background is so
poor that the reading habit hardly exists among his parents and
their grown-up friends, and where, moreover, extended con-
versation of an intelligent kind is seldom heard in the home,
there may be no desire to learn to read long after the mental age
of six and a half has been reached. Where, however, the linguistic
1 P. 133*
2  M. V. Morphett and C. Washburn, " When Should Children Begin to Learn
to Readj" Elementary School Journal, xxxi, 496-503,   The Consultative Committee's
own conclusion about reading (and about the other fundamental scholastic skills as
well) is that "the child should begin to learn the three R's when he wants to do so,
whether he be three years of age or sfx."